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LIBRARIES 
FOR MECHANICS AND APPRENTICES. 
—_- 
(Continued from several of our recent publications.) 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 


$1n,—No one who feels interested for the well-being 
of society, and the improvement of the human race, can 
fail to rejoice at the vast power of the machinery now 
in motion for promoting these all-important objects: 
On whatever side we turn, we witness societies rising up, 
which, if they are not all equally unexceptionable, at 
least contribute something to the accumulating mass of 
knowledge which is diffusing its influence over every 
class in the community. No one could be more gra- 
tified than I was, on reading, in a late Mercury, the 
excellent Address to the Mechanic Society of New York, 
on the establishment of a Library for Apprentices, in 
that flourishing city. The time, I hope, is not far 
distant, when England will boast its Libraries for Ap- 
prentices and Mechanics; as it would be difficult 
to point out any institution more likely to be gene- 
rally useful, or which, if judiciously conducted, would 
better give effect to the blessings of education, now so 
generally disseminated. Indeed, it has been questioned 
whether the mere act of reading is of so much real im- 
portance to the poor, unless its application be directed 
to purposes of utility; and instances are not wanting to 
prove that it has occasionally been prejudicial, by being 
perverted to bad purposes, and thus facilitating the 
means of annoyance to the community. Such inst 


marked, that according to the direction given to the 
mind, at the outset of life, usually depends its future 
destiny ; and the character of the man may often be 
traced to the habits of the child, biassed by circum- 
stances infinitely less trivial than the reading of a book. 
The poorer classes of society must always numerically 
exceed those in a higher station, and the aggregate of 
national character cannot but be seriously affected by 
the determination to good or evil in the former. He, 
therefore, who would reform the habits and morals of 
@ community, must begin with the rising generation ; 
and no reflecting person will undervalue any effort for 
this purpose, even though its effects may be remote, 
and the mode of its operation but imperfectly seen. 

The juvenile libraries, which I am recommending, 
should, of course, consist of books of the simplest and 
most inviting kind ; and might, under proper regulations, 
be supported at a moderate expense. The elementary 
instruction, thus furnished, would be the best prepara- 
tive to knowledge of a higher order; and apprentices’ 
or mechanics’ libraries would need little support, save 
what they would derive from the spontaneous efforts of 
those who had already tasted of the cup of knowledge, 
and acquired a relish for her sweets. 

I trust what I have recommended (and I speak not alto- 
gether without experience) will meet with the attention 
the subject demands; and my design will be fully an- 
swered if I should be so fortunate as to succeed in pro- 
moting, in a single instance, what I consider a most 
important public object.—I am yours, &c. 

Liverpool, October 24, 1821. H. T. 
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ought not to be put in comparison with the unspeakable 
advantages which may be drawn from universal educa- 
tion; but it behoves its advocates to neglect no means 
of making it conducive to individual and public benefit. 
With this view, I am induced to call the attention of 
your readers to the good which would result to a nu- 
merous portion of society, were the foundation of ra- 
tional ideas and habits of thinking laid as early as pos- 
sible in the youthful mind. Allow me, therefore, to 
recommend to the patrons of education among the 
poor, to adopt generally a plan which has been partially 
tried with the best effect; namely, to connect a dibrary 
with each of our charity schools ; from which the chil- 
dren could be supplied with cheap publications, for the 
amusement of their leisure hours. It is needless to 
enumerate the immediate advantages which would ac- 
crue both to parents and children, by means of in- 





CURTAIN LECTURES. 
BY FRANCIS FREMUM, GENT. 
NO. VIII. 


(Written for the Kaleidoscope. ) 


THE VICTIM. 


—_—. 


Thus lived—thus died she; never more on her 
Shall sorrow light, or shame. She was not made 

Through years or moons the inner weight to bear, 
Which colder hearts endure, till they are laid, 

By age, in earth; her days and pleasures were 
Brief, but delightful. 


Lord Byron. 
— e+ 


In a retired village in the south of France, the 





structive books at their fire-sides; but it may be re- 


gentle aud lovely Adelaide had been educated, ig- 
norant of the cares and bustle of life. Her parents, 


disgusted with the gay world, sought in retirement 
that happiness which they found neither dissipation 
nor the friendship of the great could afford; and, 
contented and cheerful, all their pleasures concen- 
trated in their only child. Her early days passed 
over, One continued sunshine: no anxious cares dis- 
turbed her rest; her heart beat calm and tranquilly 


ations and toils of cities, or listened to her parents’ 
tales of their youthful days, she wondered why any 
one should be unhappy, and loved and cherished the 
more that solitude whichshielded her from misfortunes 
aud pain. She was doomed, however, in the loss of 
her parents, to learn that she was not above the 
common lot of humanity. They left her a comfort. 
able independence; but she wept over their graves ; 
and, wishing to fullow them, would have quitted a 
world, which, without them, she felt to be a dreary, 
uninteresting blank. Two years rolled away, and 
found her, at the age of twenty, rich in all woman’s 
loveliness,” and again delighting in her few and 
tranquil enjoyments. Her flowers again flourished ; 
her books and music afforded their usual pleasure ; 
the old and poor found her still contributing to 
their wants and comforts; and peace and content- 
ment smiled on her humble dwelling. 

At this time her only society consisted in the 
family of the neighbouring chateau; and she spent 
with them the hours she could spare from her do- 
mestic duties, and her walks of charity to the cot- 
tages. Among the visitors who regularly came 
down from Paris, to spend a few weeks in summer, 
was the Baron de Verstang. A man of the world, 
and brought up in the first circles, he had acquired 
those manners which in all societies command re- 
spect and deference. His full dark eye, his proud 
and almost austere countenance and deportment, gave 
rise to emotions of admiration rather than affection ; 
and Adelaide, when they met during his visits, 
at once felt awed by his presence, and yet was in- 
terested and amused while he disclosed the strength 
of his highly-cultivated mind, by conversing on 
books, or the various countries he had visited; or 
in detailing the latest events which had taken place in 
fashionable life. Considering him placed far above 
her in statidn and ability, she never for a moment 
supposed she could have attracted more than his 
casual observation ; and her surprise was ooly 
equalled by her consteruation, when one morning he 
waited on her, and in the most affectionate and re- 
spectful terms made her an offer of his hand, 
It was some time before she could recal her scat- 
tered senses sufficiently to assure him how mvech 
she esteemed and admired him; but she hoped that 
he would parden her when she added, that further 
than this she could not feel: her gratitude and 
friendship were his; but, love him sufficiently to 
marry, she neither did nor could. The Baron, in 
his turn, astonished, endeavoured to reason and 
plead his cause with her: he soon found it was in 





vain ; and at last declared, as it was so, he would 


in her innocent bosom; and as she read of the vex-. 
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for ever resign his pretensions to her love, and 
should be contented with her friendship. He said, 
tug, that as she was so thoroughly unacquainted 
with the world, his advice and experience might be 
of use, and he begged that she would consider him 
in the light of an attached brother, and rely that 
he would remember his love only as an incitement 
to effect her interest aud welfare. When he left 
her, Adelaide walked into ber little garden, and 
again recalled her emotions of solicitude and lone 
liness. * Alas!” said she, “what is the-world to 
me? 1 have no one to participate in my enjoyments; 
no one to enter into my feelings when I ‘admire the 
beauties of nature, or express my gratitude and 
reverence fur Him who made them. I wake, but 
no one watches the moment when I shall unclose 
my eyes, to bid me a good morrow: I retire to sleep. 
and no one blesses me, or prays that my slumbers may 
be peacefal aud happy. Ah! is not this what they 
call love? A bosom in which we may repose our 
secret thoughts and feelings, and view ardently en- 
deavouring to promote our happiness aud comfort ? 
The Baron! Qur ideas can never assimilate. Is 
there one why feels as I do? Is there one whom J 
would wish to believe did so?”"—In her defiuition of 
love, the first time she ever gave it a thought, Ade- 
laide was not mistaken; she was somewhat sur- 
prised, however, to find on examination, that, un- 
kuown to herself, she was under the influence of the 
fital passion, and her heart answered that there was 
oue who, she wished to believe, felt as she did. 
‘The former summer, 1 young advocate had accom- 
panied the Baron to the chateau, He was hand- 
some; and his brilliaut abilities were set off to the 
best advantage, by lively and polished manvers and 
conversation, Adelaide, at that period, had not re- 
covered the loss of her parents; and Theodore’s 
kind attentions and tendersympathy had dune much 
to tranquillize aud compose her sufferings. She 
had seen him depart with regret; but it was not 
till the Baron touched the string of her feelings, 
and she caught herself waiting anxiously for his 
promised return, that she suspected Theodure was 
dearer to her than she before imagined. He arrived, 
and she went to the chateau with a beating heart, 
and wondering what could cause its palpitation. 
Her mild disposition and amiable count , now 
no longer under the impression of lively grief, 
shone in all their native loveliness; and it was uot 
many days before Theodore successively admired, 
loved, offered, and was accepted. Theodore’s for- 
tune was handsome, but not quite equal to his con- 
nexions and rank; to the study of the law, there- 
fore, he looked, for more splendid independence; and, 
from the influence of his family, he had every ex- 
pectation of rising to employment in the state. 
Awhition had been early iustilled into his bosom; 
and the aim of his labours being continually kept 
in view, his better feelings had been much infected, 
and he thonght only of becoming a statesman and 
a leader among the great. Such was Theodore, when 
he eame to the chateau; but when he saw Adelaide, 
and loved, all the gay and grand visions of his fancy 
vanished ; and he argued, like a true lover, that as 
iy his former plans he could only obtain happiness 
at a distant and uncertain period, and by severe 
labour and fatigue, it would be much more wise to 
seize the present moment, and be happy immediately, 
and in a more quiet and tranquil way. He cast 
off his dreams of ambition and future glory, and 
determined in the country to forget, if possible, that 
ever they had engaged histhoughts. With these senti- 





ments he married, and Adelaide found him all that’ 


was tender and affectionate. She was happy, for 
she now possessed a heart which could participate 
in her little joys and grievances; and, blessed in her 
home, she cast not a thought beyond its limited cir- 
cle, The Baron de Verstang had treated her during 
his stay with his promised forbearance; and she 
esteemed him as a friend, zealous for her service, 
god anxious fur her happiness. In this way a few 
mouths passed over, and Theodore found bis thoughts 
uaconscivusly wandering to their former objects, 





The country, devoid of amusement, and possessing 
no means of exercising his vigorous faculties, became 
tame and tedious: the gaieties aud bustle of the 
Metropolis returned to his memory, and even the 
charms of his wife, and her delicate fondness and 
attention, ceased to engage him. He was naturally 
of a good disposition, but he wanted firmness in a 
good cause; and those ideas which had “ grown 
with his growth, and strengthen’d with his strength,” 
were not to be dissipated by the whim of a moment, 
however praiseworthy and virtuous the principle 
might be. Let no man say, “I will act thus and 
thus,” when education and early habits tend to 
other things; it is as easy to.change one’s outward 
form as to turo the current of our thoughts imme- 
diately from that chanvel which custom has reudered 
almost a part of ourselves. 

Theodore’s listlessness had not escaped the notice 
of his wife; she grieved, but did all in her power 
to render him happy and contented. In a slight 
degree she succeeded ; but a letter from the Baron, 
detailing some political intrigues, and touching some 
trifling matters of business, which might be accele- 
rated by his presence, thongh it was not actually 
required, determined him; and he set off for 
Paris, leaving Adelaide, who was not iv a situation 
to travel, with a promise to return as soon as bis 
affairs were adjusted. She saw him depart with 
tearfal eyes: she relied on his affection and virtue, 
that their separation would not be long; and she 
felt assured he would make a point of being with 
her at that time when the presence and attentions 
of a husband are so truly delightful aud acceptable, 
His letters, at first, teemed with sentiments of uudi- 
minished regard; but by degrees they became shorter 
and less tender. That long wished-for moment ar- 
rived, but he came not. “Iu place of her husband, 
she had a letter from the Baron; he told ber that 
Theodore was so engaged with unexpected difficulties 
in the husiness which brought him to Paris, that he 
found it would be impossible to leave it at that 
period; and his feelings were such that he could not 
write himself, but deputed his friend to make kuown 
to her how much he was disappointed at not being 
able to be with her. Any other than Adelaide would 
have been convinced from this, that she was indeed 
deprived of her husband's affection; but she was so 
pure, so innocent, so ingenuous herself, that she 
supposed circumstanees, which her comparatively 
narrow ideas could not estimate, really deprived 
her of her husband’s presence; and she relied ‘so 
much on the Baron’s friendship, that she more 
readily believed what she dared not for a moment 
doubt, Still, however, she was deeply afilicted; 
and she wept and pressed her child to her bo- 
som, in heartfelt agony. That child was not Jong 
spared to her; her distress had brought on a slight 
fever, which communicated to its nourishment ; 
and, in that desolate state of married widowhood, 
she saw it carried to the grave, and wondered huw 
she could preserve her senses, and live. At this time, 
that memorable event in the history of nations, the 
French Revolution, touk place. The accounts which 
daily arrived from the capital, if possible exagge- 
rated beyond truth io their horrid complexion, drove 
Acelaide almost to madness. From her husband 
or the Baron, she had not now heard for several 
weeks; and she shuddered while she thought the 
cause of their silence might proceed from their be- 
ing added to the number of those who had perished 
in their love to their sovereign and their religion. 
As she sat one evening, lameuting the loss of her 
infant, and weeping over the resemblance of its 
father, she heard a carriage stop at the gate, Al- 
most overpowered by contending emotions, she could 
hardly totter across the room; and had just reached 
the door, when it opened, and the Baron entered. 
She gazed at him; and joy, long a stranger to them, 
brightened in her features. “ Yuu are ill, Adelaide,” 
exclaimed the Baron. ™TTiave been, but T aim well 
now, quite well’ enough to see him. I perceive your 
kind intention; you are here to apprize me of his 





coming; but, belicve me, Icau support the meeting. 












Where is he? let me embrace him once again.” 
* You deceive yourself, Adelaide,” said the Baron, 
as he led her to a sofa; “ Theodore is not with me; 
but he is well—happy—happier than you are— 
happier than 1 shall ever be.” The peculiar tone 
of his voice, and the almost sarcastic expression uf 
his countenance, were lost-on Adelaide; the word 
happy alone struck on her ear; and as the tears 
gushed through her fingers as she pressed them to 
her aching temples, she thought, “-how is it pus. 
sible for him to be happy, when he has thus deserted 
me ?” 

The Baron walked hastily to and fro, regarding 
her with looks of mingled pity and anger; when he 
perceived her distress abating, he sat down near her, 
and requested ber attention to what he was about 
to unfold. ‘The time has at last arrived,” he 
began, “ when I niay relate to you, Adelaide, a few 
events of my life, and thereby let you into a know. 
ledge of what 1am. When I frankly tell you, you 
have been much mistaken in me, you will be more 
capable of appreciating my communication, when I 
pledge my soul for its truth.”"—Adelaide. gazed at 
him with ‘looks of astonishment.— You may well 
be surprised, but so it is. From a boy my passin 
have been of the most vidlgnt dature; and whn 
with the aid of wealth and opportuuity I could 
plunge into scenes of licentiousnese, my characier 
was fixed, and my hours were devoted to profligecy 
and dissipation. For some years | lived the Uife of 


fashionable society, the slave of private vice ; and 


while 1 was held up ax a pattern of elegance aud 
polished refinement, I was indulging in every specics 
of seusual gratification. I came to the country, that, 
in a short absence from imy pleasures, I might 
acquire a frésh zest for their pursuit. Here, 1 saw 
you as a child, and you passed me unnoticed; bat, 
arrived at years of womanhood, you appeared so dif- 
ferent to those 1 had been accustomed to associate 


with, that for the first time 1 admired and respected 


Virtue: aud your innocence gave rise to a wild hope, 
that my own reformation might ‘be accomplished. 
Your love 1 consideréd as certdiu of Weaning me 
from a course of tife of which T was weary ; and in 
your eompaiy, with your religious instructions, | 
trusted I might yet become an useful member of 
society. With thesesentiments I sought your band; 
but my fvolish dreatn of happiness, the only virtuous 
one I ever indulged in, was dissipated ; you rejected 
me; me, for whose smile many would have humbled 
themselves in the dist, ‘and whose votce' was never 
heard in suippliance by ‘any ear but yours.” 

“My Lord, this is ungenerous aud creel,” ex- 
claimed Adelaide.—“ Do not interrupt me, Madam! 
you have much te hear, and you must hear it in 
silence, and without comment. I repeat, you rejected 
me; but you offered friendship and esteem,—cold, 
senseless words to those’ who require unlimited and 
passionate love From that toment all my virtuous 
resolutions vanished, and I vowed a deep and inter- 
minable revenge. At that time I-had not the power 
of wounding you: I was determined to refine on my 
cruelty, and to cause you mental rather than bodily 
suffering. Theodore came, and you honoured him, 
a versatile giddy boy, with that affection you refused 
me. I knew him well; I saw, io his romantic reso- 
lution of abjuring his profession and the fashionable 
world for your sake, @ fine opportuaity of executing 
my project. By him I had always been considered 
as a friend; he knew it was much in my power to 
further his interest, in a political view; and thus, as 
a friend and patron, he was completely under my 
guidance. As I expected, he soon grew weary of 
retirement; ‘and I found, that, even iv your arms, 
he could entertain wishes of returning to Paris; | 
therefore threw out. such tures to him as 1] was cer- 
tain woulddetermine him. He came ; I engaged him 
with promises of my influence, and at the same time 
introduced him. to scenes, where I fancied he would 
soon forget you; but 1 was mistaken; for, in the 
midst of vice and dissipation, he was true to you 
still.” 

Adelaide - (who sat listening ‘with that’ intense 
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curiosity, which a story we are anxigns to hear, 
though we are made wretched by the recital, always 

uces) heard the last words with a feeling which 
none but a wife can entertain: “Still true to me!” 
she murmured ; she felt for a moment happy, and 
the tears flowed fast down her burning cheeks. 

I goon found,” continued the Baron, “ that 
open and undisguised licentiousness would nut 
anewer; und I proceeded ty attack his feelings in a 
more indirect, though more certain, channel. When 
I went to Paris, I concealed Theodore’s marriage 
with you; and, to the few inquirers after him, I 
hinted he was detained by a bondage not of the most 
delicate nature ; in sbort, J left room to suppose 
that he had ‘no tie but that of misplaced affection 
for you. Nay, Madam, smooth that brow, redden- 
ing, I see, with feelings rather new to it,—pride and 
resentment; you must hear me with patience. 
When your busband came, I gave him to under- 
stand it was not necessary to declare bis marriage, 
as-it might interfere with the plans I had formed 
for bis interest ; and as, at the same time, I did uot 
require him to conceal it if called on, his delicacy 
was not alarmed. I knew well, that, in the quarter 
1 wished his marriage to be unknown, the hints I 
had thrown out would preclude him from all in- 
quiries on the subject. 

“With the Marquis of M—'s family, Theodore 
had been long acquainted. The young Julie of 
M—, a lovely and fascinating girl, had been formerly 
attached to him ; and when I mentioned to her my 
reasons for his stay here, she was much distressed ; 
and welcomed him, when he returned, with real de- 
light; rejoicing that he had flown from a connexion 
she had been taught was disgraceful to him. Her 
father, the Marquis, had long wished that she should 
be united to your husband ; and, as his interest at 
court was great, I had not much difficulty in im- 
pressing upon Theodore the policy of saying wothing 
of his marriage. I took every opportunity of lead- 
ing him into the society of Julie, in situations where 
her beauty, talents, and sweet disposition would 
most attract him; and while he was yet unconscious 
of it, he became most deeply fascinated with her. 
By broken sentences and distant hiuts, I taught him 
to believe bow much he had lost by relinquishing 
this connection; and, by my indirect insinuations, | 
wrought his mind to a pitch, that, with his disap- 
pointed ambition and increasjog love for Julie, soon 
effected my chief aim: he repented he had ever seen 

ou!” 


Adelaide, at these words, almost shrieked with 
agony; and the emotions which agitated her very 
soul were such, that the Baron feared she would have 
sunk under them, and have been incapable of listen- 
ing to the remainder of his story, which lost nothing 
of its horror. from the demoniacal air of triumph 
with which he delivered it. After a short struggle, 
despair seemed to give new. strength to her ex- 
hausted frame; and, with a tearless eye, and a cheek 
of frightful paleness, she motioned him to proceed. 

This was about the time of your confinement: 
¥ adopted the usual plan of villains, and detained 
your letters; but wishing you not to be too unhappy 
before my time, and perhaps with a feeling of pity, 
1 wrote that letter you received, exeusing your hus- 
band’s absence. In the mean time, Julie’s beauty 
and inaécence became more and more attractive to 
Theodore: as he reflected on the impossibility of 
marrying her, hig mind became distracted ; and for- 
getful of all but his unfortunate passion, and fearfal 
that he would be deprived of her smiles and society, 
he was more anxious to keep his union with you a 
secret. She too, believing, through me, his views to 
be what she wished, confided in his h , and en- 
couraged her attachment for him ; so that, in a mo- 
ment of despair on his side, and confiding affection 
on hers, they were as guilty and wretched as even I 
eould wish them !” 

“ Monster!” exclaimed Adelaide, as she shrunk 
from him, and with closed eyes endeavoured to shut 
out with his form the consciousness of the Baron’s 
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“ Aye, | am a monster; but you might have 
prevented me becoming such. Foolish woman! the 
Baron de Verstang would have cherished your love- 
liness with passionate fundness; and, though death 
and torment stood in the way, he would have braved 
them, if necessary to your happiness: as it is, he has 
hazarded worse than bodily agony, that you might 
feel how dangerous it is to excite his resentment. 
But let me conclude. 

“ The guilty pair were roused from their delirium 
of passion by an event which I had long foreseen, and 
in which I will confess to you I was an accomplice. 
The people regained their rights; aud though their 
path was dyed with blood, and the shrieks and curses 
of the pious and innocent resounded in every street 
and house, they triumphed in having gained that 
point, to which the imbecility of their monarch in 
agreat measure impelled them. In these scenes of 
anarchy and horror, those only were safe who could 
act in concert, forgetting all the ties which were 
dear to them from their earliest hours: you will 
easily believe now, that I was one of those. Theo- 
dore, however, was of a disposition not very uncom- 
mon, which, though it will gratify its private pas- 
sions and degrade itself in domestic life, thinks its 
public character and honour beyond all estimation, 
and to be preserved sacred to the last. He took 
the side of his sovereign and religion; death or 
flight were, therefore, his only choice.” 

Adelaide sprang towards the Baron; she seized 
his hand, and conjured him to say that her husband 
had fled, even with the unfortunate rival of her af- 
fections. “ Say that he lives, though in the arms of 
another, and no longer for me; say, that he has not 
been cut off thus suddenly, to answer for his unre- 
pented transgressions! Give me hope, and I will 
forgive, bless, love you!”"—The Baron appeared so 
deeply engaged in his own thoughts, that he took no 
notice of ber appeal; but, whilst suppressed rage 
and malignant triumph alternately glowed in his 
countenance, he proceeded. ‘ The old Marquis has 
often expatiated to me on the noble race which 
would spring from the mingled blood of Theodore’s 
family and his Julie’s. Yes; their bloods have min- 
gled,—it is but three days since,—on the same scaf- 


‘fold,—nearly at the same moment, they were sacri- 


ficed to the infuriate rage of the mob, and my im- 
placable resentment !” 

Adelaide heard no more; her lips moved, and a 
slight hoarse sound proceeded from them. It was 
an effort of a moment; it was her last: she sank, 
lifeless, at her persecutor’s feet. The Baron leaned 
over hisvictim, and, for an instant, felt pity and regret. 

At a time when public consternation absorbed 
almost all other feelings, the death of Adelaide 
caused but little agitation in her neighbourhood. 
A few of her old pensioners watered her grave with 
their tears, and ascribe’ her sudden loss to the shock 
at learning her husband's untimely end, The more 
intimate particulars of her fate were not known to 
any but one man, for several years.—At the siege of 
Acre, an officer of rank, in Napoleon’s service, dan- 
gerously wounded, was with difficulty rescued from 
the merciless bands of the Turks, by some British 
sailors. They carried him to their quarters; and in 
his dying moments he was attended by an English 
chaplain. To him the wretched sufferer confessed 
his crimes ; and, in the bitterest agonies of remorse, 
expired, imploring the mercy and pardon of his of- 
fended God. Let us humbly hope they were awarded 
him.—That officer was the Baron de Verstang! 








Antiquities. 
VERY OLD NEWSPAPER. 


—— 
A correspondent of the 7'rue Briton transmits a 
verbatim copy of the following old newspaper. The 
original, he says, is in black letter, eight pages in small 
12mo, with an ornamented title; date 1542. 
HEUY NEWES 
4 OF aX HORRYBLE EARTHQUAKE WHICHE 








presence ; but his terrible voice still rang ia her ear. 


WAS IN THE CYTIE OF SCHARBARIA IN THIS 





ewee YEARE OF xlij. THE xiii. DAY OF 
UNE. 
ALSO HOW THAT ACYTIE INTURKY IS SONKE- 
‘¢ The heuy newes contayned in a letter sent out 
of Italy. 

‘‘ RIGHTE douty and wel-beloued Lord I lette you 
7 the pytieful new tyding and _ horrible earthquake 
which I meself haue sene, where I with my two com- 
panyons was at an ynne by a towne, which is about xvi. 
myle from Florence, and is called Scharbaria, where we 
were lodged ouer-night. On the xiii: daye of Iune of 
this present yeare one houre before the breake of the 
daye hathe Almighty God of his greate mercy and fa- 
therly loue preserued vs and kepte from all evell and 
mischaunce, for the whiche we never can fully thanke 
and prayse hym. Let vs praye him then, that through 
his groundlesse mercy he wyll alwaye preserue us. 
For we may surely marke well yhough by the wonder- 
full tokens that he hath prophecyed to come, and partly 
do nowe dayly chaunce, before our eyen, that the day 
of dome is at hande. 

*¢ In the mornynge one houre before the breake of 
day dyd rise F poon and horryble earth quakes: for 
there happened seven in the space of an houre, & [ 
with mye two fellows were all thre in slepe in the bedde, 
in an ynne of the suburbes, near to the gates, which 
was a great fortune for vs that we were not closed in. 

“* @ The fyrste earthquake. 

‘© The fyrst earthquake was so fearfull and made so 

eat}, noyse that I dyd awake, and thoughte at the 
'yrst bycause of the astonnysoinge shaking that I had 
ben ina shyppe. But at the same tyme dyd the walles 
of the house to cleue in sonder, and the chymeney 
with the thacke to fall, so that we = flye contynently. 
& howe we eskaped can not I t et through the 
helpe of God dyd we escape withoute hurte an heres 
of our be en But within the cytie are nearhande 
sonke and broken all the houses, and some folke pe- 
— The churches & greate howses are all fallen to 
the grounde. The people that was lefte in life dyd cry 
Misericorde with great chatterynge of tethe, by reason 
of the feare, and ran out of the citie into a moras grounde, 
— we were fledde also with our ooste and his hous- 

olde. 

** Helas for pitie, there was so pytiefull an outerye 
and howlynge of men and women, as I neuer dyd heare 
all the days of my lyfe. Muche people did lye besyde 
the stones and timber, which coulde not be holpe for 
feare: whether some dyd rome to them, that can not I 
tell: For I can not fully wryte vnto you of the horrible 
punishment and aduertisement of 

‘* Farthermore dyd there ryse at the same houre yet 
vi. earthquakes more, the one after the other, whiche 
were se horryble at the fyrst, that the earth dyd so shake, 
as though it wolde haue opened it selfe, and swalowed 
vs all. It was so calme wether, that one leafe of the 
trees dyd not moue. The sky was so darck and black, 
that I for my part dyd wayte for the clerynge thereof 
euery twynckelynge of an eye. Summa euery thynge 
was much more and more horrible, than I can euer 
describe unto you. Neuerthelesse God gaue grace, that 
the darcknesse voyded, and the daye came agayne, the 
wynde began also to pete ne: wherfore we were 
glad and lauded and thank od, which had so gra- 
cyously showed his mercy to us. 

** After that dyd we ryde to Florence, our Lorde be 
mercyfull vnto vs: for I beliue surelye that I haue in 
dede sene an example of the domes daye. The town 
hath yet left foure hundreth and twenty heerthes or 
places for TP. 

** Good Lord what a pitieful cryenge and callynge 
vpon God was herde there. To burne a towne is not to 
be compared by this dolorous chaunce. God our Lorde 
graunte vnto vs all bis mercy, that we maye by this 
earthquake amende and conuerte vs to his glory, and 
oure soules health. Amen. 

‘¢ Lyke earthquakes haue ben at Florence and in all 
those es, but they baue not done so great hurtes 
saue onely that they haue ouerthrown many chymenies. 
This haue I written vnto you in hayste, bycause the 
Post coulde not tarye. 


*¢@ An other new tydinge that i bi 
pened in Turky. ay 


‘©In Turky (as I vnderstande) is a cytie sonke into 
the me out of the whiche is not one man escaped. 
She lyeth in a playne contry, from the which the Turkysh 
safferon commeth, about a dayes iourney from Soloni- 
chio, unis is a renowned citye in Turky. This fare 
ye well. In my nex writynge vntc 
farther certification of 2" cnynges.” 7 shall ye haue 


s¢ ©, amprinted in Aldersgate strete b 
Wer Micheien Seunun.? 4 
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Poetry. 


[ORIGINAL.] 

a 
“‘O that men should put an enemy into their mouths, to 
steal away their brains.”—-Shakspeare. 
“Give ear, fair daughter of leve, to the instructions of 
prudence; for, on thy present choice depends thy future 
happiness,”—Dodsley. 





—— 
Unhappy she, the veriest wretch in life, 
Whether deceived, reluctantly compelled, 
Or won by splendid views of affluent ease, 
Who enters Hymen’s temple with a drunkard ! 
So, dress’d in flow’ry wreaths, the victim lamb 
Is to the altar led; but, with this difference,— 
Prompt and unconscious falls the innocent, 
The wife becomes a living sacrifice, ‘a. 
Doom’d to extended misery. Woo'd to wed, 
With all th’ impassioned language of affection, 
And sacred protestations of reform, 
The blushing nymph consents. - Indeed, perhaps, 
Fair as the promise of an eastern morn, 
Precursor of the tempest! for awhile, 
By conduct and endearing tenderness 
In the young hours of nuptial ecstasy, 
The fond illusion may be realized. 
But soon the days of novel transport fly ; 
And habit, ** second nature,” calls him back 
‘To haunts accustom’d, and his old compeers: 
Thus, to the mire, the wallowing hog returns, 
The dog his vomit seeks. Ah, hapless mourner! 
What a deadly pang shall rend thy bosom, 
When, to domestic happiness and love, 
Succeed disgust, and apathy, and rudeness ; 
And, to the dove’s soft plaint, the serpent’s hiss ! 
Then thy fair form, once Beauty’s chosen seat, 
Shall, like a lily, droop, pining the widow’d night 
In sad regret and unavailing tears ; 
While thy besotted lord, in deep debauch, 
Shall riot with the refuse of mankind, 
Reeling home, perchance, beyond the midnight hour, 
With appetite inflamed, and every tie, 
Divine or moral, vanish’d into air ; 
The nightly wanderer shall allure his steps 
To rank contagion in the common stews. 
Disgusting thought ! but heavier woes remain : 
An ill-starr'd offspring now begin to rise ; 
By bad example, taught the downward path 
That to perdition leads. Ruin comes apace ; 
Profusion, bets, the turf, and desperate dice 
Have swallow’d more than all: business, neglected, 
No resource supplies, and duns surround. 
Bankrupt in fortune, reputation, health ; 
A prey to all the vultures of remorse, 
And spurn’d by wretches who have been his fall ; 
A jail his portion, flight, or suicide : 
His helpless family turn’d, alas! adrift 
On the wide world, forlorn, without a home; 
Bless’d, if, ere this, his weeping partner die ! 
Thus the small mountain rill, by showers enlarg’d, 
Becomes a torrent; swollen by brother floods, 
And fed by storms, a rapid river rolls; 
By others join’d, till one wide deluge, spreads, 
With devastating f::+v, to the main. 
O ye parents, dazzled with false greatness. 


Expose not to such scenes your lovely daughters ; 

But, rather, let experience bid them shun 

The men addicted to this nurse of ruin ! 

And you, fair virgins, too, yourselves beware ; 

Trust not imposing manners in a rake ; 

Avoid destruction’s eddy, for, depend on’t, 

Tis a vortex man shall ne’er escape from, 

A vice for which no virtue can atone. 
Liverpool. ZERO. 

TO THE EDITOR. 


—- 


prove agreeable to your readers. 


THE DANDY; 


O’GostEr, Esq. of Baliyblunder Castle, Co. Tipperary. 
Thou art a funny creature, D. O’Goster, 
I therefore dedicate these lines to thee; 
But, by my modesty, thou art a boaster, 
To praise thy own queer rhymes, signed Shanghnasey : 
I really thought that thou hadst ceased Zo be ; 
But thou didst only leave us for a while, 
To visit thy dear country, and to see 
Our good and gracious Sovereign, with a smile, 
Pour on her rusty manacles—a little oil.* 


Art thou a dandy, Dermot? If thou art, 
Thou wilt be classified by P. Pigtails 
For he’s been taking lessons at the mart,— 
The manufactory, where they vend, wholesale, 
The covering of the two-legged animal. 
Thou hast, I see, commenced the Critic Trade ; 
Take care, my darling, that thou dost not fail : 
And when by whisky inspiration led, 
Sit down, and judge, as if thy own, the rhymes of Z. 


What shall 1 say of him ’cleped Dandy wight, 

Or other name learnt in Derision’s school ? 

For now the shapely thing appears in sight, 

Just like a gander stepping from a pool ; 
Stretching his forward neck, he seems to rule, 
Proudly pre-eminent, o’er all his race ; 

Hisses defiance at each passing fool, 

Then turns, exulting, with a goose-like grace : 

The gabbling tribe all join, the daring feat to praise, 


Within his neckcloth’s ample round lie hid, 

Smiles of all forms, that at his wishes fly ; 

Some, to wound ladies’ tender hearts are bid, 

Borne on the infectious pinions of a sigh ; 

Others dance round the mirror of his eye, 

And on their own dear forms enraptured gaze ; 

Or glance on unformed wretch contemptuously, 
Who will not make his idol’s altars blaze, 

But clothes him as he lists, and heedeth not her ways. 


A neat surtout his flimsy waist displays, 

By stays or buckled bandages comprest ; 

Thus looked my granny in her youthful days, 
When forth she rode, berobed in riding vest : 
With tailor’s shreds is stuffed his pouting chest, 
Where dangles, carelessly, a quizzing-glass, 

Save when to either optic it is placed, 

To view a belle, or something novel pass, 

Or greet one of his kind,—wo other thought he has. 





* Do not be after taking this line for either religion or 





Who think that wealth and happiness are one, 


it Ewas thinking of neither the one nor tie other. 





S1r,—Reading Prof. Pigtail’s Lectures on Dandyism 
reminded me of the following stanzas, written by me 
about three years ago, excepting the two first, which you 
will observe have been strung together since the publi- 
cation of your last: I present them to you for insertion 
in your yery entertaining work, if you think they will 

Zz. 


Dedicated, without permission, to the Critic, Dermot 


politics, Mr. Editor; for, by my conscience, when I wrote | 


If thou art yet a novice on life’s way, 
Who read’st these lines, still listen to my strain ; 
For I would joyful be, if this essay 
Could make thee from such fantasies refrain ; 
For they are all as hollow and as vain 
As those bright orbs thy childhood formed with care ; 
The splendid bubble will not long remain ; 
Thou look’st with joy on thy creation fair,— 
Behold, it moves s-and bursts, and vanishes in air. 
Liverpool, Nov. 8, 1821. 
~~? 
SONNET TO A GOOSE. 
—<—_. 
If thou didst feed on western plains of yore, 
Or wander wide, with flat and flabby feet, 
Over some Cambrian mountain’s plashy moor, 
Or find in farmer’s yard a safe retreat 
From gipsy thieves, and foxes sly and fleet ; 
If thy gray quills, by lawyer guided, trace 
Deeds big with ruin to some wretched race ; 
Or love-sick poet’s sonnet, sad and sweet, 
Wailing the rigour of some lady fair; 
Or if the drudge of housemaid’s daily toil, 
Cobwebs and dust, thy pinion white besoil, 
Departed Goose ! I neither know nor care ; 
But this I know, that thou wert very fine, 
Season’d with sage, with onions, and port wine. 


——»+>¢>>— 


SONNET, 
Written ona fine Night in Autumn. 
—_—- " 
The silver crescent, on the belt of night, 

Looks beautiful. And oft the passing gale 

Paus’d amid the half-illumin’d vale, 

As if ’twere conscious of the charming sight, 
And felt, like me, ineffable delight : 

Meanwhile the mist expands its mantle pale 
O’er the bright bosom of the slumb’ring stream ; 
And the brown wood, beneath the mellowed beam 

Grotesquely tow’ring, curious shapes assumes ; 
The starry host above but faintly gleam, 

Like distant lamps thro’ intermitting glooms ; 

And now the gossamer, in airy looms, 
Prepares her filmy wonder, to adorn 
The forest’s rugged race, the briar and the thorn. 


——iK<oe 
t& The following beautiful Sonnet is extracted from a 
most interesting volume, entitled, ** Poems for Youth, 
by a Family Circle.” This little work, known to be 
the joint productions of the Roscoe family, ought to 
have a place in every domestic library in the kingdom. 
—<=_— 
* SONNET, 
, on her Birth-day.’ 
—<—— 
‘ My friend and sister! when amid the bowers 
Of our deserted home we lov’d to play, 
In unreprov’d delight, the hours away, 
And twine sweet garlands of our loveliest flowers 
To deck a rural throne—with what delight 
I placed a rosy wreath upon thy brow, 
And breath’d a prayer, that thou might’st never know 
Upon this day, a joy less pure and bright. , 
The day returns in sorrow, and the smile, 
It lov’d to raise, is mingled with our tears ; 
Yet grieve not, O my sister! future years 
Of peace and joy may wait thee, and beguile 
Thy young heart of its woe—and heaven shall spread 
| A fadeless wreath around thy modest head. 





‘ To 
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She Gleaner. 





“ Tam buta gatherer and disposer of other men’s 


WortTon. 


‘ stuff.” 





AH! POOR BLIND BOY! 


— 


wp Avvalued and most respectahle friend has fa- 
voured us with an original MS. containing the following 


singular narrative, the truth of which may be implicitly 
‘relied on. 
a 
Longford, 30th May, 1799. 
Dear Sir, 

Though it must be acknowledged the 
rebellion is now completely crushed, the effects are 
still severely felt; perhaps in no respect more than 
from the formidable gangs of robbers who infest the 
mountains: their depredations are often attended with 
the most horrid murders. You may rely on my state- 
ment of a recent transaction, which, for atrocious 
villainy and base ingratitude, has seldom been sur- 
passed. 

‘* A few miles from hence lived a substantial farmer. 
With other children, he had a son, who was, in the 
early part of life, deprived of eye-sight ; a most inge- 
nious youth. He could knit fishing-nets, make angles, 
mouse-traps, and a thousand little knicknacks. He 
was particularly fond of fire-arms; could take the 
Jocks to pieces, clean and put them in order, and had 
a perfect knowledge of their use. He had also an ex- 
cellent musical genius, and could play well on the 
violin. In consequence of his passion for music, he 

_ Was much attached to a blind piper in the neighbour- 
hood, who was frequently at the farmer’s table, and 
was treated at all times by his brother in affliction with 
the greatest kindness and hospitality. In an unlucky 
hour, the farmer’s son informed the piper that his father 
had a hundred guineas by him in cash; and that, if their 
house were to he attacked, he had provided himself 
‘ with. fire-arms, and would defend their property to 
the last drop of his blood. From this moment the 
ungrateful piper conceived the design of robbing the 
house, and murdering the father of his benefactor. 
He coon found a set of ruffians who were willing to 
undertake the bloody business. On the evening of the 
attack, the farmer’s family consisted only of himself, 
his wife, and their unfortunate son (the servants 
were gone toa wake.) The husband and wife slept 
in a room parallel with the kitchen, and the blind boy 
up one pair of stairs. In the dead of the night the 
robbers climbed to the top of the house, and, by means 
of a rope, lowered one of the villains down the chim- 
ney. He unbolted the door, and let in the whole gang. 
As they were without fire-arms, and the farmer was 
known to be a man of desperate courage, it was agreed 
to secure the arms of the blind boy before they at- 
tacked the father. Without striking a light, they stole 
softly to his room, and demanded his money and arms, 
threatening to blow out his brains if he spoke a single 
word. The blind boy delivered his money, and a 
pistol primed and loaded, but which he had previously 
rendered useless by spiking up the touch-hole. The 
robbers then proceeded to the attack of the father. 
His son, though blind, was resolved to make a despe- 
rate effort to save his parent’s life, He took from 


under: his -bed a loaded pistol, followed the villains 
down stairs, and overtook them in the kitchen. He 
fired, and lodged the contents of the pistol in the back 


nately, the flash of the pistol illuminated the kitchen, 
and discovered to the robbers a loaded fowling-piece 
‘on the rack over the fire-place. One of the gang im- 
mediately seized the gun, and shot the brave blind 
boy through the body. The father, on the report of 
fire-arms, sprung out of bed; and being rendered des- 
perate by the groans of his dying son, he rushed naked 
among the robbers, and fought with great bravery for 
some time, but at length was overcome, and sunk 
undéf the stabs he received from the knives of the 
robbers. Conceiving the neighbourhood would be 
alarmed by the report of the fire-arms, the gang hastily 
retreated without their booty, and carried with then: 
their w Jed panion; for though the wretch 
had received the whole contents of a pistol, loaded 
with slugs, in his body, he was still alive, 

‘¢’ The robbers were pursued, and every means taken 
to bring them to justice for some time, but without 
effect; till a magistrate offered a considerable reward 
for any private information which could lead to a dis- 
covery. This, fortunately, had the desired effect: the 
wounded robber was taken; he immediately turned 
King’s evidence, and discovered the whole plot. In 
consequence of his information, the blind piper and 
two other ruffians were apprehended, and lodged in 
the county goal. 

“¢ Notwithstanding these villains were secured in se- 
parare cells, they had the address to procure a dose of 
arsenic, and to persuade a female prisoner to give it, 
in new milk, to the wounded robber, who, as King’s 
evidence, was lodged on the debtor side of the prison. 
He drank the poison, and soon after expired in great 
agonies. A part of our regiment being on the prison 
guard, I procured admittance, and had the curiosity to 
visit the ruffian in his last moments. The scene was 
truly shocking. He was a manin years; had a deep 
scar across his forehead, and villain written in strong 
characters on every feature of his face, which, being 
distorted by the agonies he endured, assumed a cha- 
racter truly horrible. Not so the woman, who admi- 
nistered the fatal draught. She is young, has an open 
blooming countenance, and is, upon the whole, hand- 
some. I have the satisfaction to inform you, that not- 
withstanding the father received no less than seventeen 
wounds, he is still alive, and there are some hopes 
entertained of his recovery. He will, ] hope, have the 
melancholy satisfaction of seeing the murderers of his 
son executed. But the conviction of these villains is, 
I find, very doubtful, as they have taken so effectual a 
method of stopping the mouth of the only evidence that 
could be brought against them.—Farewell.” 














OMNIPOTENCE OF FASHION, 
Tulip Fanciers.—The love of tulips, and the anxiety 
to possess those which were rare, raged to such an extent 
in Holland, from the year 1634 to 1637, that the Dutch 
of ail ranks, from the greatest to the meanest, neglected 
their occupations, and sold their manufactures, and me- 
chanics even their tools, to engage in the tulip trade. 
Accordingly, we find in those days that they fetched the 
most extravagant prices: the Viceroy was sold for £250; 
Admiral Letken, £440; Admiral Von Eyck, £160; 
Greber, £148; Schilder, £160; Semper Augustus, 
£550. Whether there was any thing in the name, 
or it was the peculiar beauty of the flower which en- 
hanced the price, does not appear certain: it is enough 
to prove the folly of the age, to know that such prices 
were obtained. In 1637, a collection of tulips of Won- 
ter Brockholsmenster was ‘sold by his executors for 
£9000. Of all the tulips, the Semper Augustus was the 
favourite, and the price we have assigned it was much 
less than it frequently produced. A fine Spanish cabi- 
net, valued at £1000, and £300 besides, were once given 
tora Semper Augustus; and another gentleman sold 
three stocks of the same flower for £1000 each. The 





of one of the gang. The villain fell; but, unfortu- 


for seven years, and every thing to be left as found, only 
reserving the increase during that time for the money. 
Another gentleman, by the sale of his tulips, got the 
sum of £6000 in less than four months. The tulip 
madness at length raged to such a pitch, that the Go- 
vernment deemed it nevessary’to interfere: accordingly, 
in 1637, a general check was put to it by an order of 
the State for invalidating their contracts; so that a root 
was then sold for £5, which a few weeks before produced 
£500. As a proof of the extent to which the tulip 
trade was carried, it is related in one city in Holland 
alone, in a period of three years, they had traded for a 
million steviing in tulips. 








THE ORIGIN OF KISSING. 





Gorgias held the opinion, that women were not to be 
honoured according to their form, but their fame, pre- 
ferring actual virtue before superficial beauty ; to en- 
courage which, in their sex, funeral orations were al- 
lowed by the Roman laws to be celebrated for all such 
as had been either precedents of a good and commend- 
able life, or otherwise illustrious for any noble or emi- 
nent action. And, therefore, lest the matrons or virgins 
of Rome, the one should deviate from their staid gra- 
vity, or the other from their virgin integrity, the use 
of wine was not known amongst them ; for that woman 
was taxed with immodesty whose breath was known to 
smell of the grape. Pliny, in his Natural History, 
saith, that Cato was‘of opinion, that the use of kissing 
first began betwixt kinsman and kinswoman, however 
near allied or far off, only in order to know whether 
their wives, daughters, or nieces, had tasted any wine ; 
to which custom Juvenal seems to allude in his Satires ; 
as if the father were jealous of his daughter’s continence ; 
or if, by kissing her, he perceived whether she had 
drunk wine. But kissing and drinking both are now 
grown to a greater custom among us, than in those days 
with the Romans. Nor am I so austere as to forbid 
the use of either, though both may be abused by the 
vicious ; yet at customary meetings and laudable ban- 
quets, they, by the nobly-disposed, and those whose 
hearts are fixed upon honour, may be used with much 
modesty and continence. 





WEEKLY REPORT of the LIVERPOOL INFIRMARY, 
November 9, 1821. 

Discharged. Admitted. 
In-patients Cured ..ecccrssseee 11 | In-patients..... 
Relieved 2 | Out-patients. 
Made Out-patients,.....vrseeere 12 | Accidents since.. g 
Irregular Remain in the house se.s0v0.1 62 
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Dead ccccccssscee soccsssesseesenecees 

Physician and Surgeon, Dr. Brandrethand Mr. J. Brandreth. 
House Visitors, Mr. E. Gibbon, and Mr. J. Cropper. 
Chaplain, Rev. J. R. Tetlow. 








CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 


Mraughts. 


SITUATION XVI. 


—=_- 


(Number 47 of Sturges.) 
ae 





White to move and win. 
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THE PLAY. 


w. 16—21 
WHITE WINs. 





same gentleman was offered for this flower £1500 a-year, 


w. ll— 7 | 
b 3—19 
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Sen and Manners. 


MODESTY AND BASHFULNESS. 

No two qualities, so opposite to each other, are 
80 frequently confounded, as modesty and bashful- 
mess. We every day hear these two words impro- 
perly applied; yet nothing is more easy than to 
give each its proper place. A very little considera- 
tion will demonstrate the wide difference between 
them. 

Modesty is a virtue which adoros its possessor. 
It arises from 2 diffidence of our own abilities, and 
a fear of giving offence. It originates in a laudable 
humility, which makes it peculiarly amiable in the 
behaviour of youth, and always gains esteem. It 
generally shows itself in our behaviour to our su- 
periors, ia age or rank ; io paying to every one that 
respect, which his situation entitles him to. It 
forbids us, in company, to monopolize the conversa- 
tioa, or to blazon forth our abilities. It teaches us 
to pay due deference to the wisdom of experience ; 
aad to refrain from pertiuaciously disputing upon 
any subject, with those who have bad better oppor- 
tunities of understanding it than ourselves. It for- 
bids us, even when conscious of our own superiority, 
to make an ostentatious display of it; and warns 
us, upon no occasion, to hurt the feelings of an- 
other, by exposing hisignorance. Though, in the eyes 
ef many, he, who upon every occasion, displays all 
his store of learning and information; he, who talks 
upon every subject, however superficial his kuow- 
ledge, or however profound his ignorance of it ; he, 
who takes every opportunity of attracting the atten- 
tion of the whole company, possesses infinite ad- 
vantages over him, whose talents are concealed by 
his modesty; yet that part of mankind, whose ap. 
probation is worth having, will not fail duly to 
appreciate the virtue of modesty. When put in the 
scale with such overbearing assurance, it will be 
found greatly to preponderate. If the modest man 
does not draw to himself the attention of all around 
him, he, at least, has the satisfaction of knowing 
that he offends none. If he does not gain the repu- 
tation of being so great a genius as his neighbour, 
he, at least, has one consolation, that he never be- 
trays his ignorance, whieh he who pretends to 
know every thing, mast inevitably do, at some time 
orother. If he should, at any time, be mistaken tn 
his opision, it will not be attended with such inde- 
lible disgrace, as the like accident would bring 
upon his more confident aeighbour, because he has 
never been so dogmatical. If he should be discom- 
fited in argument, his discomfiture will not be so 
signal; for as all his arguments would be urged 
modestly, his adversary, instead of exulting in his vic- 
tory, will feel a pleasure in correcting him, Another 
great advantage he possesses over such an one is, 
that as he speaks bat little, he is generally supposed 
to think more; and this is, for the most part, true. 
Unlike the talkative man, he considers well before 
he speaks ; he looks to the remotest consequences, 
before he gives utterance to his thoughts; and, by 
this means, he avoids false conclusions, and is never 
embarrassed by dilemmas, like him who gives his 
thoughts crade, and without reflection. He has 








seldom the mortification of having the tenets he 
advances refuted, and thus being at a loss for a 
reply. This is often the situation of those who 
speak on all occasions, and without consideration ; 
and no situation can possibly be more disagreeable, 
or ridiculous.—Such are the advantages of modesty, 

But let us remember, that all modesty must be 
accompanied by a proper degree of assurance, So 
far are modesty and assurance from being incom- 
patible, that they often go together ; and where they 
reside in the same breast, in proper proportions, it 
may be called the perfection of modesty. Iu every 
well-cultivated and ingenuous mind, there is a cer- 
tain degree of assurance, arising from a couscivus- 
ness of its own integrity. This, whilst it admonishes 
us to behave with that decorum and respect, 
which is the result of modesty, at the same time 
prevents it degenerating inte bashfulness or timi- 
dity. This happy combination it is, that prevents 
us feeling the slightest embarrassment in the pre- 
sence of our superiors: this it is that prompts us to 
assert and maintain our opinions with modesty and 
firmness, thus uniting what may at the first glance 
seem incongruous. Unless, however, we possess a 
sufficient degree of assurance, arising from a vir- 
tuous source, this semblance of modesty will be 
mere bashfuloess. 

Basbfulness arises either from the consciousness 
of our own ignorance, or of our inferiority to those 
ia whose presence we are. It is the distinguishing 
mark of a little mind; aad, therefore, always disgust- 
ing. It is from this cause, that we feel abashed in 
the presence of those whom nature has made our 
equals, but chance our superiors. It is this prin- 
ciple that inculcates that grovelling servility and 
mean condescension to our superiors in wealth and 
power, and, at the same, time prompts us to tyrannize 
over our ioferiors. Those who tremble in the pre- 
sence of their masters, generally grati‘y themselves 
by inflicting the like pains upon their dependants. 
He who is overcome by bashfulness in one circle of 
society, is, in another more congenial to his de- 
praved disposition, the most boisterous and con- 
vivial. He, who finds himself a cypher in the society 
of his equals, generally resorts to that of his in- 
feriors: he can there lay aside all restraint, and give 
loose to all his low ideas. 

Bashfulness and impudence are generally con- 
comitants. Modesty and impudence never approach 
each other; their natures are directly in opposition. 
It may then be asserted, that modesty is as muck to 
be desired, as bashfulness is to be avoided. Modesty, 
though it does not perbaps obtain so many admirers 
as a confident demeanour, is much to be preferred. 
Indeed, when we recollect that it has been a distin- 
guishing quality of the most learned and best men of 
all nations, we may conclude that it is natural to the 
greatest geniuses, and takes the deepest root in the 
finest soil. Overbearing assurance, on the contrary, is 
generally found in those whose knowledge is the most 
superGcial, and in those who are notorious for the de- 
pravity of their conduct. We ought, in judging of a 
man’s character, duly to dicriminate between these 
two qualities, modesty and bashfulness, eo similar in 
their outward appearance, yet so different in their in- 
ternal cause, We ought not, hastily, to attribute a 








person's behaviour either to the one or to the other ; 
as it is a matter of such moment, that upon our 
just judgment depends whether we ought to respect 
or to despise him. 

EEE —— 


Scientific Wecords. 


THE EGYPTIAN OBELISK. 
a 
(From the Journal des Debats.} 











We have frequently spoken, in this Journal, of Mr, 
Belzoni’s Travels in Egypt, aud of the brilliant dis. 
coveries which he has made in that country. The 
English papers announce the arrival at Deptford uf 
the Egyptian Obelisk, of red granite, which this 
traveller had caused to be transported, with so much 
exertion, from the Isle of Philce to Alexandria, It 
is said, that the pedestal of this obelisk has upon.it 
a Greek inscription of some length. These jouruals 
add, that it may be regarded as very probable, that 
this inscription is a translation of the hieroglyphics 
eugraven on the obelisk, and that, consequently, 
there is reason to hope, that this precious monument 
will furnish a new means of comparisou for arriving 
at the knowledge of the loog-sougbt meaning of the 
hieroglyphics. 

We have just learnt that s copy of this inscrip. 
tion, on which such brilliant bopes are founded, has 
been in France for a considerable time. M. Cail- 
liaud, a young French traveller (at present in Nubia) 
brought it from Phila, in October, 1816.—Mr. 
Jomard, the Editor of his Travels, communicated 
the inscription to M. Letroune, who restored and 
translated it, adding an historical and critical ac- 
count, which was read before the Académie des 
Belles Lettres, at one of its last sittings. The in- 
scription contains a request of the Priests of Isis, in 
the island ef Philce, addressed to Ptolemy Evergetes 
If. The following is a literal translation by M. 
Letronne :— 

“To King Ptolemy, to the Queen Cleopatra his 
sister (1) to the Queen Cleopatra his wife (2) Gods 
Evergetes, health; We, the priests of Isis, adored 
in the Abatum (3) and at Phil, a most puissant 
Goddess, considering that the Stratages (4) the 
Epistates (5) the Thebarques (6) the Loyal Notaries, 
the commanders of the troops, charged with the 
defence of the frontiers, and other officers of the 
King, who come to Phile ; in a word, the troops who 
accompany them, and the rest of their suite, impose 
most heavy requisitions on the property of the Tem- 
ple; from which it results that the Temple is im- 
poverished, and that we incur the risk of no longer 
possessing sufficient means for defraying the ordi- 
nary established expenses, which are incurred in the 
ceremonies and libations which take place for the 
preservation of you and your children. 

© We beg of you, O mighty Divinities, to eom- 
mission, if it so please you, Numenius, your rela- 
tion (7) and épistolographe (8) to write to Lochus, 
your relation, and stratege of the Thebaid (9) not to 
indict upon us such grievances, nor to permit any 
other to do the same, under any pretext whatsoever: 
to give us, besides, tablets containing an appropriate 
decision on this subject, in which there shall be an 
additional permission granted to us for the erection 
of a stélé (10) where we shall inscribe the act of 


(1) Widow and sister of Ptolemy Philometor, afterwards 
wife of Ptolemy Evergete, his brether, and divorced by him. 

(2) The daughter of this Cleopatra, and of Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor, married to Ptolemy Evergete, her uncle. 

(3) An island near Phile, sacred to Isia. 

(4) Governors of the Nomes, or provinces of Egypt. 

(5) Officers, whose employment is unknown. 

(6) Governors of all the Thebaid. 

(7) A form of title similarto that of ‘‘ Our Cousin,” which 
the King of France confers on certain high dignitaries. 

(8) Secretary of State. 

(9) The Governor of all the Thebaid. 

(10) This word signifies the Obelisk iteelf, om the base of 
which the Greek inacription is seen. 
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grace which you have exercised towards us, on this 
occasion, iv order that this stélé may transmit to the 
Jatest posterity the eternal remembrance of the ser 
vice which you wil! have rendered to us. 

“This being granted, we shall, both for ourselves 
and the Temple of Isis, fur this as for every thing 
else, feel most grateful. Be happy.” 

According to the observations contained in the 
Memoir of M. Letronne, the date of the request 
ought to be posterior to the year 126 before our 
era. The object of this Memvir is to explain th- 
different pecuharities of-tanguage which the Greek 
text possesses, to point out the different customs to 
which several péssages in the petition relate, and 
from thence to forin some opinion on the state to 
which the order of priests was reduced duriag the 
reign of the Ptolemies. 

As to the advantages which are anticipated from 
the comparison of the Greek text engraved on the 
pelestal with the hieroglyphics on the obelisk itself, 
M Letronne is far from being sanguine in his ex- 
pectations. It appears to kim, from a consideration 
of the sense and object of the Greek inscription, 
that, if the obelisk is not a more ancient monument 
which the priests of Isis had erected anew, and if 
the hieroglyphics which cover it have been really 
sculptured on this occasion, an hypothesis which 
a,pears the most probable, these hieroglyphics 
shuuld contain, according to the Greek text, an 
acknowledgment of the priests to the princes, and 
pot a second copy in the sacred tongue, of the peti- 
tion inscribed oa the pedestal. 








Correspondence. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 

$1r,—In one of your numbers, I remember having 
seen an account of an impertinest joke practised by 
some young men of the present day on an elderly 
geotleman, which brought te my remembrance a 
liberty of a similar kind taken with myself some 
years ago, 

You must know, Sir, thet I pride myself on be- 
longing to the oldschool; and I look with fond re- 
gret ov the change in dress effected by fashion in 
modern times. Furmerly, a gentleman was known 
by his well-powdered head, his nicely-tied hair, and 
polished buckles; tut now, all distioctions of dress 
have vanished ; and 

*¢ Tros Tyriusve nullo discrimine habetur.” 

It has, however, been my pride to continue to 
dress after the old school (Lord Ogleby is my model) 
which sets off a good figure; and, accordingly, I 
have always worn powder, up to this present day, 
in spite of the tax, which somewhat presses, it is 
true (with other taxes, for bachelors, you know, are 
rated double) on my limited income.—Ah! Mr. 
Editor, times are changed ; indeed they are. I re- 
member when my grandfather, Sir Edwin S.—but 
T am wanderiug from my story.—I always wear 
powder, as I have said; and have my hair dressed, 
especially for dinner, with great care. ‘Well, Sir,] was 
going to dinner oné very windy day (I remember ti 
well, as one of my best apple-trees, a Golden Pippin, 
was blown down on that day) to meet a large and 
ceremonious party. Being rather late, I was walking 
on at a smart pace, when I was accosted by a young 
gentleman (in appearance, at least) who, within a 
few yards, as he approached me, took off his hat 
with an air of great politeness. 1 could not do less, 





io return, than take off mine, although I did not in 
the least degree recognise him. Helding his bat in 
his hand, and bowing respectfully, he made many 
minute inquiries after my health and friends, and 
talked of the news of the day, &c. duriag all which 
time, my natural good breeding obliged me to listen 
to him, also uncovered. Inwardly, however, 1 
vented my vexation at this interruption, which was 
rendered still more unwelcome by the thick clouds 
of dust with which I was almost blinded, and which 
were evidently scattering the powder from my hair in 
all directions. At length, with difficulty, I escaped, 
and hurried on. As I turned round, in the hope of at 
last recognising my unknown acquaintance, I saw 
him hastily joined by another young man, previously 
concealed from my view (I suppose by a projecting 
door-way) who was laughing heartily, at me as it 
seemed ; and whose mirth was immoderately shared 
by my friend. I suspected that their indecent laugh- 
ter was at my expense; and, on mentioning the 
circumstance to a gentleman, by whom I happened 
to sit at dinner (the first course of which was dis- 
appearing as I entered the hall) be confirmed my 
suspicions ; assuring me, that it wag.a well-kuown 
joke with some young men of the present times, to 
uccost gentlemen with powdered heuds on a windy 
day, in the manner I had described. 

Nor was the vexation I felt at the time of quitting 
‘the spark in question all that I had to suffer; as,, 


‘during dinner, I observed the eyes of the company” 


occasionally turned towards me with ill-sappressed 
smiles,-as I thought ; and, on joining the ladies. in 
the drawing-room, I overheard several old dowagers, 
to whose card-parties I had been always-a- welcome 
accession, whispering to euch other about me; and 
one I distinctly heard say, “ Well, if Mr. H. does 


‘not think it worth his while to powder for a party 


where he knew he was to meet me, it is time to look 
out for another fourth at Boston, who better under- 
stands what is due to our sex.” A lady, who, al- 
though 48, bas not yet given up all thoughts of 
changing her name, and who had always honoured 


‘me, as J thought, with peculiar favour (my income 


Sir, is £640 per annum) in reply, observed, with 
more charity, that no. doubt my hair-dresser had 
disappointed me: while auother elderly dame, from 
whom I bad won seven shillings the preceding even- 
ing, remarked, that i¢ was very odd indeed that Mr. 
H. should leave off powder at his time of life ; and, 
thut elderly men ought not to take liberties with 
their appearance. Here I cast a hasty glauce at 
myself in a mirror, opposite to which I was standing, 
in apparently earnest conversation with the Earl of 
D—y, when I discovered, to my utter dismay, that 
Boreas had indeed triumphed over Adonis ; and that 
my hair, naturally black, aud well preserved by the 
Tricosian Fluid, stared me in the.face iv its native 
colour, in wild disorder. Shocked at this fatal dis- 
covery, [darted out of the room in confusion, leav- 
ing the noble peer inthe midst of a diplomatie ex- 
posé of great interest—to himself. 

From that time, I have adhered to the rule I then 
resolved to follow:—never, on any account, to be 
induced to take off my hattoany gentleman younger 
than myself. SENEX, 


November 2, 1821. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—A stormy petrel, or, as the sailors call if, 
one of Mother Cary’s Chickens, was caught, on 
Sunday morning last, in the neighbourhood of my 
house, and is now in my possession, suppesed to 
have been driven from its natural element during 
the heavy gale of wind on Saturday night and Sun- 
day morning.— Yours, J. P. 
62, Tithebarn-street, Nov. 6, 1821. 
Pat 


Chit Chat. 


GLUTTONS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
Furetiere, in the Fureteriana, says he saw a man eat 
a lion of veal, a capon, and two woodcocks, with a large 
quantity of bread.—Aglais, a dancer, who lived 200 
years before the birth of Christ, would eat for her sup- 
per ten pounds of meat, with twelve loaves, and drink 
a large quantity of wine.—Theodoret gives an account 
of a Syrian woman, who ate thirty pullets every day, 
but was never satisfied. This, however, was an in; 
firmity, of which Macedonius cured her, by ing her 
drink holy water!!!—Phogon, in the presence of the 
Emperor Aurelian, ate a whole boar, a sheep, a young 
pigs with a hundred loaves, and drank in proportion. 
e Emperor Claudius Albinus ate for Breakfast five 

hundred figs, one hundred peaches, ten melons, one 
hundred fig-peekers, forty oysters, and a large quantity 
of grapes.—-The Emperor Maximinian became so large 
in consequence of eating, that his wife’s bracelets served 
him for rings to his fingers.—However remarkable these 
eaters may appear, — are nothing to equal the Em-_ 
peror Vitellius. All the roads in Italy, and the two 
seas, were’ covered with people (says our author) to 
procure the most exquisite meats, and the searcest fish 
for his table. He made four —— meals every day, 
and sometimes five. He was so little master of his 
hunger, that during the sacrifices, he: was often seen to 
snatch the animals entrails from the fire half baked, and 
devoured them in presence of the assembly. He in- 
vited himself to his friends’ houses, and made them 
treat him so sumptuously, that he nearly ruined them. 
His brother, Lucius Vitellius, once treated him with 
two thousand fishes, and seven thousand birds, all exqui- 
site and scarce. He had always in his house a quantity 
of pheasants’ livers, tongues of fishes, peacocks’ brains, 
the entrails of lampreys, and every kind of fishes and 
birds, at a great price. Josephus says, that had this prince 
lived long, all the revenues of the empire would not have 
been sufficient to maintain his table-—Maximinius Caius 
Julius, a Roman Emperor, used to eat, in one day, 64 
pounds worth of meat, and drink 24 quarts of wine. 











A HINT TO MUSIC MASTERS. 

A Highland piper, having a scholar to teach, disdained 
to crack his brains with the names of semibreves, mi- 
nims, crotchets, and quavers. ‘* Here, Donald,” said he, 
** take your pipes, lad, and gi’ usupa blast. So! very 
well blown indeed. But what is sound, Donald, with- 
out sense? You may blow for ever without making a 
tune of it, if I don’t tell you how'the queer things on 
the paper must help you. You see that big fellow with 
a round open face (pointing to a semibreve between the 
two lines of a bar) he moves slowly from that line to 
this, while you beat one with your foot and gi’ a long 
blast ; if, now, you put a leg to him, you make two of 
him, and he would move twice as fast; if you blacken 
his face, he will run four times faster than the fellow 
with the white face; but if, after blackening his face, 
you bend his knee or tie his leg, he will hop eight times 
faster than the white-faced fellow I showed you first. 
Now, whene’er you blow your pipes, Donald, remember 
this, the tighter those fellows’ legs are tied, the faster 
they will run, and the quicker they are sure to dance. — 
Fatkner's Journal. 


A Mr. W——, not a hundred miles from Liverpool, 
some time ago having an eye to a certain living in this 
county (enjoyed at this time by a worthy divine, the 
Rev. Mr.C——, who had a partiality for horse-racing) 
took a great deal ef pains to instil into the mind of the 
worthy B——p a number of silly reports to the disad- 
vantage of the horse-racing divine, from time to time. 
At last it actually happened, that Mr. C—— made a 
match, of which the B——-p was soon apprized, and, 
moreover, that Tom (a name giyen him by the sporting 
gentlemen) was to ride himself. ** What! does Tom 
ride himself.” ‘* Yes, he intendsit, my Lord.” ** Why, 
then,” replies the Bap, ‘I'l bet a hundred, Tom 
wins !” 
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A gentleman in this neighbourhood, a few weeks 
ago, had a dinner party ; and at the time the company 
had got mellow with the juice of the grape, a tenant of 
the worthy host called to pay his rent. As’ the Presi- 
dent could not well leave the room, honest Thomas was 
desired to take a glass of wine with the party; when, after 
drinking one glass to the health of his landlord, he, of 
course, must have another to drink to some particular 
friend of his. After a little consideration, he gave Mr. 
S——- the President informed him, he was gone to bed 
(the usual modeof stating that a toast had been previously 
given ;) and, in like manner, he gave Mr. F—, Mr. C—, 
Col. F—, &c.; and the same answer being returned, he, 
to make no more mistakes, bawls out, ‘If you please, 
Sir, I will give you Captain L——; he, I know, is not 
gone to bed, for I met him at the door.” 


Eton relates, that, in 1756, the Sieur du Val, Drago- 
man to the French Ambassador, M. de Vergennes, 
having announced the double hond of alliance and mar- 
riage, which had united his Court with the House of 
Austria, received from the Reis-Effendi no other answer 
than that “the Sublime Porte did not trouble itself about 
the union of one hog with another.” The comparison 
was not certainly very complimentary to the Houses of 
Bourbon and Hapsburg. A similar answer was given 
by the Vizir Kuperli to the French Ambassador, Mon- 
sieur de la Haye, even in the brilliant zra of Louis 
XIV. When that minister announced the splendid 
success of his sovereign over the Spaniards, the Vizir 
replied, ‘* What care C whether the dog eat the hog, or 
the hog eat the dog.” So degrading is any connexion 
with infidels esteemed, that the Janizaries, employed as 
guards to an European, have the general appellation of 
&wincherds. 


PERSONIFICATION OF THE DEVIL. 

The church Del Parto, in Naples, is remarkable for 
a. singular picture in one of its chapels: it represents 
St..Michael trampling on Satan. It is observable, that 
the latter is represented with the face of a beautiful 
female, and the reason given is whimsical enough. 
The countenance of the devil is a portrait of a very 
beautiful lady, who, unfortunately, fell in love with Dio- 
medes Caraffa, a Bishop of Ariano, who, to show his 
Spey of her sacrilegious passion, when fitting up 
chapel for his mausoleum, ordered the painter to 
degrade her into the infernal spirit, and place her pros- 
trate under the spear of the Archangel. For the satis- 
faction of the sex, it must be added, however, that 

this ungallant prelate has not been canonized. 











HATS. 

Every man’s hat is a cast of his head, and is somely 
tinctured with his habits and prejudices. We may dis- 
cover as great a variety in hats as in men. There is 
your hat bellicose, flaunting, and soldierly, that seems 
to court ‘applause, and your tame, pusillanimous, and 
meekly covering, without shape or feature, emollient, 
pliable, and unresisting as wax ; your technical dot-and- 
carry-one companion to the ledger, and your little, pert, 
up-start, whipper-snapper chapeau. There is your hat 
clerical, devout, orthodox, and sanctified; your brazen- 
looking, up-turned symbol of arrogant stupidity 3 yom 
demure, obtuse, and inflexible receptacle of a quaker’s 
caput ; and the incomparable and superlative aris- 
tocrat, that graces a noble buck’s brows. and utterly 
defies criticism. There is also your deformed, mis- 
shapen, unbrushed hat, benedictine and matrimonial, 
with its ‘* knotty and combined locks ;” and your 
steady, sober, bachelorly, nap-lacking hat, everlasting 
and immortal, whose olden fashion and antique hue 
prove it to have enjoyed its present situation since its 
now wrinkled possessor first entered the East India- 
house as a stylish junior clerk. There is, besides, 
ay majestical hat of capacity and dominion, and your 
at subaltern and unaspiring ; your profound, bronze- 
coloured, overbearing Johnsonian, and your prying, 
inquisitive, jaioms, and ‘ unsatisfied imp ;” your 
infirm, elderly beaver, and your lusty, coarse, dog’s- 
hair agriculturist, with its corollary of documents; 
your hat morose, sullen, and forbidding, with its 
never-failing accompaniment of an octagon face, scowl- 
ing eyes, and clenched lips, and your gay, honest, 
graceful, but negligent har — of vivacity and - 
humour ; your insinuating, silky-smiling cap of saluta- 
tion and complacency, which oftener graces its wearer’s 
hand than his head, and the supercilious, haughty noli 
me tangere ; your money-getting Mosaic slouch, and 
our worn-out, half-naked, and ruined silk hat, in its 
ast stage of existence, still ‘‘ smiling at grief,” and 


Gin.—Jonas Hanway exclaims against gin, as a liquid 
Jire ; and says, ‘I rould peopese that it should be sold 
only in quart bottles, led up with the King’s seal, 
with a a high duty; and never sold without being 
mixed, with a strong emetic.” 

A young lady was told by a married lady that she had 
better precipitate herself from off the Passaic falls into 
the basin beneath, than marry. The young lady re- 
plied, «‘ I would, if I thought I should find a husband 
at the bottom.” —Staffordshire Advertiser. 


The Shrewsbury Chronicle says—‘* A laughable cir- 
cumstance took — last week, near the market place, 
in this town. As a soldier was carrying the dinners 
belonging to his mess, from the baker’s, one of his 
companions coming behind him, called out ** Attention!” 
when this well-disciplined soldier dropped his hands, 
and at the same time the dinners of his unfortunate 
comrades.”” 











Biographical N otices. 


THE LATE MR. SAMUEL REID, 


OF LIVERPOOL. 
—_ 


Few persons leave behind them a claim to the grate- 
ful recollection of the community among whom they 
have resided, so well founded as that which belongs to 
this excellent man. The assiduous discharge of his 
important professional duties, as an instructor of youth, 
an office for which he was eminently qualified by his 
talents and acquirements, would, in the estimation of 
many, have afforded sufficient occupation for his time; 
but a generous devotion to the great cause of humanity 
forbad him so to limit his exertions. For along course 
of years he contributed to the welfare of the free 
schools connected with the religious society to which 
he belonged, by a zealous and arduous attention to 
their management. Cases of distress among the poor, 
which were frequently brought under his notice, he 
made it his business diligently to inquire into; and he 
ministered relief according to circumstances, as well 
from his own pecuniary means, as from those of other 
benevolent and more affluent individuals for whom he 
was an almoner. He was ever ready to listen to the 
plans of such as stood in need of advice and assistance ; 
and, as far as they deserved encouragement, to pro- 
mote them by personal exertion, and by recommend- 
ing them te the notice of others; and in whatever 
could add to the comfort, or mitigate the troubles, of a 
fellow man, heat all times manifested a prompt and 
willing interest. Ina widely-extended circle of friends, 
Mr. Reid was regarded with respect and affection. 
Never deviating in his own conduct from his own con- 
ception of what was right, over scrupulous as, in this 
respect, many persons considered him, he was never 
harsh or precipitate in his censure of others. His na- 
tive kindness of heart never forsookhim. He at once 
marked the distinction between the fact and the person 
it involved, allowed for circumstances, and formed 
his judgment in the true spirit of that charity which 
thinketh no evil! This disposition, an unfailing com- 
mand of temper, and most unassuming manners, ren- 
dered him peculiarly acceptable in society, where his 
conversation, frequently seasoned with pleasantry, 
was a constant source of information and improvement. 
Such a man cannot quit this mortal stage without 
creating a void which must be deeply felt as far as he 
was known; and if it is desirable to cherish those 
virtues, which may be said to constitute the grace and 
the happiness of human existence, it would be equally 
unwiseand unjust, that he, who has so well exemplified 
their excellence, should be consigned to the tomb 
without a passing tribute of the affection which they 








striving to keep up appearances—-HHippocrates, Chapter 
“+ of Hats.” 


should ever inspire. 


To Correspondents. 





the Bull-fight, which appeared in the last Kaleidos. 
cope, it ought to have been stated, that the eyes of the 
horses en, in the combat were bandaged, to pre- 
vent their being aware of their danger. 





A correspondent, who shall, for the present, be name- 
less, must excuse our pausing awhile; and in the 
interim would t- us by frankly avowing whether 
he ever perused West’s Guide to the Lakes. 


Eniemas, ConuNDRUMS, &c.—The season is fast 
approaching when these bagatelles will come in more 
opportunely than at present. In the mean time, we 
repeat, that solutions ought to be sent with each such 
communication; as, whatever our friends may be 





character of conjurors. 





repeatedly acknowledged, are requested to bear with 
us a little longer, and they will find that we have 
not forgotten our pledges. ‘+ Have patience, and we 
will pay you all.” The termination of the series of 
the Letters from Asia will leave us a little more elbow 
room. 


BoaRDING ScHOOLs.—We have been promised some 
‘* interesting anecdotes of a Boarding School,” to the 
publication of which the writer. wishes us to pledge 
ourselves. This we must decline doing until we shall 
have received and perused them. We confess that 
the title is not very prepossessing ; it seems to bode 
something like scandal, or that species of tittle tattle 
for which we have no taste. When we receive the 
MS. we shall be glad to find ourselves mistaken, 


TERENCE O’Purr's letter was prepared for publica. 
tion, and actually arranged in our pages, when certain 
exceptionable passages, which had previously escaped 
detection, arrested our attention, and compelled us to 
expunge the article, as incompatible with the decorum 
we wish to observe in the conduct of our work. It is 
not affectation on our parts, when we repeat, that no- 
thing ought to be permitted to appear in the columns 
of a public  pepeney which may not be unreservedly 
perused aloud to any family circle. If any thing of a 

contrary nature has ever appeared in any journal over 

which we possessed the control, it has never been the 
effect of design, but of haste, or inadvertence. TE- 

RENCE O’PurF need not be told what it is which 

has led to the exclusion of his communication, which 

is by no means deficient in humour. f 











The letter of ADOLESCENS, together with some other 
communications, has been put back one week, in 
order that we might give, in one publication, the entire 
wy | of **The Victim,” which occupies six columns 
of the present Kaleidoscope. 


GIOVANNI would oblige us by naming the work from 
which the Mermaid was copied. 








Ormskirk DistRicT PopuLaTion.—If we can meet 
with the document recommended by M. G. we shall 
take an early opportunity of adopting his suggestion. 





NasicuLus CLUBNOSE is an erudite and facetious 
wight. We never met with his equal in the econo- 
mical art of making a little go a long way, or revers- 
ing the ‘* multum in parvo.” He is very entertain- 
ing notwithstanding, and shall be introduced to our 
readers after a little previous brushing and trimming; 
when, we doubt not, that they will find him to be a 

oo rate adept in the useful accomplishment of small 





We should wish to see Portrait II. of R. Q. T. before 
we decide upon the first. 





We have further to acknowledge the recent receipt of 
R. QUINTILIAN TINTO’s “ Portraits of my Neigh- 
bours”—A MECHANIC—P. L. J.—POLONIvs PIG- 
TAIL’s Lecture III.—A. M.—-SuBsCRIBER-—A 
ConsTANT READER—AN OLD FRIEND WITHA 
NEW FACE—GIOVANNI’s anecdote of Mozart—W. 
G. of Ormskirk—A HENPECKED HusBaynD—A 
JULIUS—A BACHELOR—HARMONIA. 











Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TuEspDaY, by 





E. SMITH and Co, 54, Lord-street, Liverpool. 





SPANISH BULL-FIGHT.—In the detailed account of. 


pleased to think of us, we have no pretensions to the: 


Several of our correspondents, whose favours have been 
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